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NORTH AMERICA AND FRANCE* 

BY GABRIEL HANOTAUX, MEMBER OF THE "aCADEMIE FRANgAISE," 
PRESIDEKT OP THE "COMITE FRAKCE-AMEBIQUE " 



If one may judge from the increasing number of sym- 
pathetic manifestations on both sides of the Atlantic and 
from the individual and organized efforts to effect a useful 
exchange of ideas, France on the one hand and the people 
of North America on the other are seeking to revive the 
intimate relations which so long united them. The barrier 
due to mutual ignorance is disappearing. This much ac- 
complished, the road to full understanding and unity will 
be a smooth one. 

Many prejudices certainly still exist to cloud the brains 
and hearts of both people; nor is this to be wondered at 
when we consider how we have been belittled and how zeal- 
ously we have labored to belittle ourselves. How many 
books have been written about France by Frenchmen, ap- 
parently with no other object than to establish the inferiority 
of the French race, to picture its rapid decadence, its mortal 
maladies, and its inevitable ruin; a look abroad suffices to 
demonstrate that others also have their struggles, their 
crises, and are also hampered by their weaknesses and their 
impotence. 

Every failure in the field of letters or of action holds the 
fatherland responsible for his defeat. The malicious talk 
of such men, though it deceives no one at home, is care- 
fully garnered, edited, and published broadcast by our ad- 
versaries and competitors ; and years are required to repair 
the damage done by one hour's imprudence. How may we 
protect France against her own children thus furnishing 
arms to her enemies? 

* Translated by Paul Fuller, Jr. 
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France has qualified advocates abroad : its diplomats and 
consuls. But with some very fortunate exceptions these 
men bury themselves in the technical details of their work, 
or within the narrow compass of the social world to which 
they are confined. They have no direct contact with public 
opinion. They have an aversion for the press, which is 
reciprocated. And even if they undertook the struggle, 
would their voices be heard in the midst of the public clamor? 

The universe has become one immense magnetic field 
where news is flashed from point to point. This is not a 
metaphor, but the statement of a fact. One experiences this 
bewildering sensation in crossing the ocean on a modern 
steamer. We are never beyond the murmur of one or the 
other continent; it reaches the vessel from every point of 
the zodiac. The antennse of the Marconi wireless, reaching 
over the heavens, gather in every utterance, and when the 
distance cuts off direct communication with land the mes- 
sages are relayed from vessel to vessel like echoes from 
the far-distant shore. The daily paper is brought out, giv- 
ing to the idlers on the deck the news of the world. More- 
over, the confidential Ilavas reach the captain, giving him 
records of sky and sea and winds. It is one perpetual vibra- 
tion. The humblest passenger may now be thrilled by such 
an address as so flattered the vanity of Victor Hugo: " So- 
and-so — on the ocean." 

Publicity encircles the globe with one unbroken wire. 
Everything is known — at the same moment, at every point. 
The ambassador of the United States, Mr. Herrick, said 
recently in an interesting speech: " Every idea, as soon as 
born, is now submitted to the censure of the thinker and of 
the crowd "; and this word means with Americans not only 
the spirit of criticism and investigation, but well-considered 
action, thought scrutinizing itself. 

From continent to continent sound-waves are prolonged 
and multiplied, lowering the barriers between them. 
Michelet was right. The ocean does not separate us; it 
brings us together. 

Such are without doubt the proximate causes of the very 
noticeable advance in the reciprocal understanding of 
France and North America, but this understanding was 
made possible by other elements more ancient and more 
active and more durable. We have, to begin with, very 
lofty historical traditions common to both people. Reaching 
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back to the discovery of the new continent and the very 
beginnings of most American colonization, these traditions 
had become attenuated and almost obscured as a result of 
military disasters which made way for British hegemony. 
These traditions are now being revivified, not unlike a faded 
pastel whose colors are revived. 

Dormant sympathies are reawakening, and the heroes of 
either country are beiag honored in the other. We must 
admit the fact that in this race of remembrance, as in many 
other things, we are outdone by the Americans. In the 
United States the name of Lafayette is, so to speak, " con- 
stitutional. " It is not without deep emotion that the French 
visitor sees in the Hall of Congress on either side of the 
Speaker's chair two portraits, equal in size and in promi- 
nence, watching over the deliberations of the assembly: 
Washington and Lafayette. Similar monuments are rever- 
ently cared for throughout the United States. The Ameri- 
can people refuse to forget that two stars which form part 
of their constellation are French: Maine and Louisiana, 
names, respectively, of one of our provinces and of one of 
our kings ; they will not forget that a number of their cities 
are of French origin, and that French blood and French 
sentiment are everywhere at the base of the magnificent 
edifice of the Union. 

Champlain, who was already great, is now becoming 
greater, after the lapse of three centuries. He is called in 
Canada the " Father of the Country." The United States 
look upon him as the pioneer who first placed his footprints 
on the sands, or rather in the snows, of their continent. He 
had, in fact, a seer's insight not only into the future of 
that region where he founded his empire, but he saw beyond 
space and time, and his view included the whole northern 
continent. 

I wish to recall briefly the most striking characteristics 
of the admirable life of this great Frenchman ; and, to make 
the picture clearer and bring it closer to our own day, let me 
parallel him with Brazza. Both were at once explorers 
and creators ; men of labor, of courage, and of high prophetic 
vision. Great tasks choose great men, and the workers of 
the first hour are always and always remain in everything, 
the first. 

Samuel Champlain was not the first of the pioneers sent 
by France into North America. Others had appeared before 
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him; as, for example, Verrazano, who explored the North 
Atlantic under orders from Francis I., and who, having 
strayed during his second voyage into southern seas, was 
finally captured and became the victim of the cannibals of 
Brazil. The hope of discovering a northern passage to 
India kept imaginations aglow during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A zest for the impossible is a French leaven. Noth- 
ing tempts their fine courage so much as the risk of death; 
the common sense of the race is heightened and enlivened 
by a strain of folly. After the death of Verrazano the fa- 
mous son of St. Malo, Jacques Cartier, became in turn 
the navigator of the king, and renewed the enterprise. 
Cartier belongs by right among the great navigators of his 
time. There can be no doubt that he was known to Rabelais, 
who found in him the original of the fabled traveler in 
search of the " Holy Bottle." 

Champlain has won even the consecration of success. He 
realized the dream of his predecessors and founded a " New 
France," and his work was done with such energy, patience, 
hardihood, and good-humor that he may well be taken as 
an excellent type of Frenchman. "Would that our colonists 
of to-day might get inspiration from his example, for they 
have before them an immense field in which to sow the 
seed of future nations. With this hope I emphasize the 
leading traits of his character ; for what he did was mainly 
because of the way in which he did it. 

In his Traits de la Marine et du Bon Marinier he 
gives us a perfect image of the " Captain Courageous." 
The good mariner, he tells us, must be robust and re- 
sourceful ; he must be the sailor born. He must be unwearied 
under the stress of work and suffering, so that whatever the 
accident, he will still be ready to take his stand on the bridge 
and with strong voice command each to his allotted task. 
On occasions he must not be ashamed to put his own hand to 
the task and thus inspire the activity of his sailors and pre- 
vent the possibility of disorder. He alone must speak to 
avoid diversity of orders, so that, especially in moments of 
risk, no wrong manceuver shall be made. 

He must be gentle and affable in conversation, absolute 
in command, not too familiar with his comrades, unless it 
be with those also in command. Nor, if he is wise and well 
advised, will he so wholly rely on his own judgment, 
more especially when something of unusual consequence is 
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at hand, as not to take counsel of those whom he knows 
to be the best informed, and in particular of the older navi- 
gators who have oftenest met the fortunes of the sea. He 
must be liberal and courteous to the vanquished, giving 
them the benefits of the laws of war. Above all, he must keep 
his word if he has made any agreement. He must set aside 
all cruelty and all revenge. If he makes use of his victory 
with courtesy and moderation he will be esteemed by all, 
even by his enemies, who will render him all honor and 
respect. 

Such was the French manner of the old school. 

What was accomplished by the men who lived according 
to these rules of conduct can only be explained by their 
perfect balance and by their great strength, moral and 
physical. From 1603 to 1633 Champlain crossed the At- 
lantic twenty-four times in vessels which for tonnage and 
seaworthiness were certainly not the equal of the steamers' 
life-boats of to-day. He suffered storm and tempest, illness, 
the fatigues both of war and of peace, rebellion, ambush, 
treason — all the obstacles of nature by sea and land, at home 
and on the wild continents of America. But what he dreaded 
most among all these dangers was sailing among the waters 
of politics and Court intrigue ; but there, as elsewhere, ' ' he 
held his rudder straight." 

He was the first to cross the American continent from 
Hudson Bay to sites occupied to-day by Boston and New 
York; he made an excursion into the interior as far as the 
Great Lakes, and understood the future of the Mississippi 
as the central artery of a vast dominion. In his youth he 
had traveled through Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama, 
and prophesied the piercing of a canal which should some 
day open communication between the two oceans. With the 
instinct of the pioneer, he could foretell from the physical 
conformation of a country the location and the prosperity of 
the future metropolis. He outlined the domain which was 
destined to become the United States and over which he had 
hoped for French domination. He founded Quebec and fixed 
upon the site of Montreal. He freed the spirit of the time 
from the prejudice for gold, and taught that every colony in 
North America should depend primarily on the cultivation of 
the land and be suflicient unto itself. He had the rare good 
sense always to see things not only as they were, but as they 
should be and as they were destined to be in the future. 
VOL. cxcvi. — NO. 684 38 
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But powerful as was his imagination, he was cautious in his 
every step, measuring his ground with the same slowness 
and the same minute precaution as if he had not had a world 
to open and an empire to found. After establishing the city 
of Quebec in the midst of savages, he was called upon to 
defend it against the English. He lost it after a long siege, 
and recovered it after laborious negotiations, of which he 
was the soul, and in the course of which he led the will and 
the hand of Richelieu. 

Such a man was Champlain, and those who have read his 
history in the charming and naif memoirs in which he has 
told it (and pictured it) well know that he had about him 
many men like himself. He is not an exception to the 
men of his time. Those generations have spread abroad the 
good name of France. It will not be forgotten in America 
as long as their works remain ; and as they have been left as 
a legacy to a people bom of many races, they are imperish- 
able. 

The colony which Champlain had founded, Montcalm de- 
fended, and he perished under its ruins. The parallel of the 
two centuries is written in their two lives. Champlain in 
the midst of all his hindrances was understood and sup- 
ported by his chiefs, Henry TV. and Richelieu. Mont- 
calm, whose success even was debated, was finally left to 
his own resources. Champlain, a man of small estate, the 
child of his own works, entire in his own vigor and strength, 
appears a rough and rugged champion. Montcalm, a colonial 
Vauvenargues, gentleman and soldier, elegant and refined, 
or, to use his own expression, a Christian and citizen, ac- 
cepted a task not of his own choosing, and moved forward 
to its accomplishment urged on not by choice, but by a sense 
of duty. His wonderful clearness of vision made him aware 
that the cause for which he was fighting was a lost one, 
and, after having twice saved it when on the verge of ruin, 
he finally succumbed with the heroic grace of the gladiator 
saluting the prince for whom he is about to die. 

"What a flowery garland could be woven from the letters 
to his wife and his mother and from the Journal published 
by L'Abbe Casgrain! It is the breviary of the gentleman. 
He moves in a world at once brutal and heroic, candid and 
depraved, the colonial world of the eighteenth century, where 
sea-rovers elbow Pauls and Virginias. Around him ex- 
tortion and corruption thrive, and yet, at the call of the chief. 
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soldiers, Canadians, and savages unite as one people to 
meet the hour of peril in stubborn fight. What complexity 
of social life, what difficulties for a commander, what 
hindrances in the handling of such varying characters, what 
contrasts! Barbarism cheek by jowl with refined civiliza- 
tion. Dancing, gambling, and dissipation in a capital where 
want has entered and which the enemy will soon surprise. 
Money and provisions are wasted in the shadow of an im- 
pending siege which must be met with forces and resources 
lamentably lacking. An ultra example indeed of eighteenth- 
century France. All alike, the light-headed or knavish did 
not merely consign others to the deluge; they defied it for 
themselves. 

It must not be thought that in the midst of this society, 
so worthless and so corrupt and so daring, Montcalm plays 
the part of the knight of the melancholy countenance. He 
joins in the balls and festivities, gambling and dancing 
with the others, but he sees and he foresees. On his return 
at night he makes his sorrowful confidences to his journal : 

"Fearful want at Quebec . . . balls, pastimes, house-parties, high 
stakes in play at the present moment. . . ." 

And again : 

" Amusements (in spite of the misery and the approaching loss of the 
colony) have been lively at Quebec. There have never been as many 
balls and such high gaming. . . . Who in the devil knows where we 
shall be in November [written in January, his defeat and death followed 
in September] . When will the curtain fall upon the play we are acting 
in Canada ? . . . I foresee with sorrow the difficulties of the coming cam- 
paign. ... If the war endures, the colony will perish from exhaustion, 
even should it not succumb to the superior forces of the enemy. . . ." 

And a little later, in March, when the campaign is about 
to open: 

"Unless saved by unlooked-for good-fortune, Canada will be taken 
during this campaign, or surely in the next. The English have 60,000 
men, and we but 10,000 or 11,000 at the utmost. It seems that all are 
hastening to make their fortune before the loss of the colony, which 
many, perhaps, wish for, as an impenetrable veil to cover their conduct." 

Finally, on the 16th of May, 1759, when the Marechal de 
Belle-Isle had written him from the Ministry, " You must 
not hope for further reinforcements," adding, as one soldier 
to another, " I have answered for you to the King, I am 
quite confident that you will not belie me, and that for the 
good of the State, the glory of the nation, and your own 
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preservation you will go to the last extremities rather than 
ever surrender," he answers with this promise, which its 
fulfilment makes sublime: '* I make bold to assure you of 
my fixed resolution to save this colony or to give up my 
life. I beg you to stand sponsor for this with his Majesty." 
The postscript to this may be found in a letter charged 
with suppressed emotion which Montcalm wrote to his wife 
on the 21st of May : 

" Bourlamaque is already in the field, and I think that I shall not delay 
in following him. I think that I should have renounced all honors in order 
to join you [he had been led to expect the Baton of Marechal of France], 
but I must obey the King. The moment when I shall see you again will 
be the happiest of my life. Adieu, dear heart. I think I love you even 
more than ever before." 

Montcalm died, as he had said, at the same time as the 
colony. Killed in the battle of the Plains of Abraham, he 
was afterward, according to accredited tradition, buried in 
a hole made by a bomb at the foot of the wall of the Convent 
of the Ursulines. Such deaths are examples which do not 
die. It is Montcalm who graved chivalry in the mind 
of America as a trait of the French race. " Chivalrous 
France " is a truism in America. Truisms merely con- 
secrate the authority of the established fact; to impress a 
truism on the memory of men is to achieve glory. 

Disinterested glory. This is the advantage secured by 
France in America as the result of the expedition of 
Lafayette and his companions in arms. It has been often 
said that France, in intervening in the War of Independence, 
was taking advantage of a favorable opportunity to seek 
vengeance on Great Britain, to advance her own prestige, 
and to re-establish the balance of power in Europe and on 
the sea. This may be true, especially after 1780, when 
Vergennes advised the king to send to America the relieving 
army commanded by Rochambeau. But the coming of the 
volunteers, Lafayette, Noailles, Segur, in 1776, was of an. 
altogether different character. These were truly the " pala- 
dins " of liberty. The affection which united Washington 
and Lafayette, the grave chief and the elegant gentleman, 
the attachment which Lafayette, the " soldiers' friend," in- 
spired in the hearts of the American militia, these facts 
crystallize historical truth — the truth that excites the im- 
agination of the people and leaves the only durable and 
fruitful impress which gives birth to the legend. 
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To all future generations in America the mention of 
France will evoke this legend and keep alive the names of 
Champlain and Montcalm. It will remain a living force 
throughout the length and breadth of the continent by the 
great deeds it will continue to inspire. When, after 1815, 
the soldiers of Napoleon had carried overseas the over- 
flow of that activity which had wearied Europe, public opin- 
ion accepted the legacy which France of the eighteenth 
century thus made, and France was no longer free to further 
waste it. "We are reminded of Balzac's phrase in La 
Duchesse de Langeais: " II y a done de la France partout, 
dit un soldat!" 

The discredit east in North America upon the work oi 
France is surprising when we consider the influence of her 
philosophers of the eighteenth century upon the genesis of 
the American Constitution. It suffices to read that work 
itself, to examine the Federalist and the other writings left 
by the authors of the Constitution, to discover, as stated by 
Mr. Esmein, that " Montesquieu was their oracle," not only, 
as has been said, as a disciple of the English constitution, 
but as the genial and clear-sighted commentator on the 
Spirit of Laivs. It was to Montesquieu, philosopher and 
theorist, that they appealed for the theories and philosophy 
of a Federal Government, the separation of its three powers 
and the origin of popular sovereignty. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, Malby, Delorme, Eaynal were 
studied with like attention ; and as to Rousseau, America, in 
common with all nations of the eighteenth century, was un- 
der the influence of his genius. The idea of the " Contrat 
Social " rejoiced the souls of these " insurgents " who had 
broken the traditional bond which linked them to the British 
Crown. One of the earliest State constitutions, that of the 
Slate of Virginia, adopted on the 12th of June, 1772 (and 
the influence of Virginia on the destinies of the future fed- 
eration is well known), begins with the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, which is neither more nor less than the ap- 
plication of the theories of the " Contrat Social." 

This is not the place to press farther a demonstration 
which could involve more extended and minute researches. 
Suffice it to recall one known fact — ^namely, that in 1776 (at 
the time when France had determined to intervene in the 
quarrel and thus bring to the rebelling colonies a moral 
support no less valuable than the military and pecuniary 
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assistance it afforded) Paris — the Paris of the sons of Jean 
Jacques — Paris, already big with her own revolution, 
dreamed of nothing but the American Constitution. " There 
existed a universal spirit of exaltation," wrote Madame 
Campan. " There was scarcely a gathering where the aid 
of the French Government to the cause of American inde- 
pendence failed to elicit enthusiastic approbation. Amer- 
ica's expected Constitution was being formulated in Paris, 
while liberty, equality, and the rights of men formed the 
subject of the deliberations of Condorcet, Bailly, Mirabeau, 
etc." 

To peoples in need of a constitution Condorcet was in the 
first rank of " Constitution-makers by Special Patent." 
Being consulted, he began in his Lettres a un citoyen de 
Virginie {" Letters to a Citizen of Virginia ") the role 
which he was to play in France eighteen years later. Mr. 
Jules Roche has already pointed out that in the theories of 
Condorcet are to be found the principles which dominate the 
American Constitution: the natural rights of man as ante- 
cedent to social institutions, the separation of the legislative 
power and the domain of law, proportional taxation, the 
establishment of a supreme court, etc. 

Certainly other influences were brought to bear; neither 
Holland, Germany, nor Switzerland was ignored in the 
minds of the men who founded, after mature deliberation 
and with full knowledge, a federative and democratic re- 
public. Greater still is the British influence which per- 
meates it; but to say that this influence predominated 
in the perfected Constitution would be a singular misuse 
of words. It may, on the contrary, be asserted that in 
the minds of the authors of the Constitution there was a 
clear purpose to establish an antithesis of the English sys- 
tem. Instead of a monarchy, they founded a republic; re- 
jecting the hereditary principle, they subjected the entire 
constitutional system to election; instead of the parlia- 
mentary regime, they freed the Chief Executive as far as 
possible from the authority of Parliament; no responsible 
ministers; no cabinet; a federation of local parliaments 
minimizing the functions of the Federal Parliament. 

The landed proprietors, the slave-holders, the men of high 
position, who were at the head of the movement, took no 
account of the creation of castes or the consolidation of 
privileges; they adopted without reserve the principle (at 
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that time almost entirely theoretical) of entire equality. 
There 3an be no question here of saving and renovating an 
old civilization ; it was a new civilization brought into being. 

The principle of equality is eminently a colonial one. The 
moment a man establishes himself on a new land he feels 
more completely master of his own activity, of his own 
work, of his own social existence ; he denies the right of his 
neighbor to interfere with him ; he will move away, if need 
be, and settle farther off in the forest, on the pampas or 
the plain. Man to man, the only measure — that is the colonial 
law in its essence. The right of conquest, hereditary or 
traditional claims have no place in such an environment. 
Such minds, evangelized by the Scriptures, made unbending 
in the school of Puritan pride or Huguenot rebellion, were 
peculiarly hospitable to the theories which had been spread 
abroad by eighteenth-century France and by the Encyclo- 
pedists (themselves the pupils of Locke and the Protestant 
publicists of the sixteenth century). 

If the intellectual relationship between the two democ- 
racies which are founded on the principle of equality had 
not been demonstrated by history, the very elements of logic 
would furnish proof of it ; the American Constitution-makers 
could not escape from the controlling ideas of their century ; 
a career such as that of Thomas Paine will explain more 
clearly than all dissertations and more or less ingenious 
juxtapositions the analogy of ideas and sentiments which 
existed between the insurgent publicists and the framers of 
the American Constitution on the one hand and the French 
philosophers and revolutionists on the other. Here we have 
a living demonstration — a demonstration of flesh and blood. 
Common Sense and the Crisis, which were spread broadcast 
in thousands of copies (1776-1778), made known the new 
doctrine wherever the American people read and reflected. 
The new ideas were in a measure grafted on principles 
of Puritan and Britannic origin. In this way was formed the 
fusion, which was to mature under the experienced guidance 
of the American people, long since molded in the ways of 
freedom. 

The American Constitution, a combination of the prin- 
ciples, reasoning, and procedure brought together from the 
most diverse civilizations and refashioned by American 
thought, belongs properly nevertheless to the soil on which 
it was born ; yet no one can deny that it was, so to speak, 
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watered and fertilized by Cartesian and French philosophic 
idealism and nationalism. I'rench influence in the American 
Constitution is as real and as present as the alliance with 
France was and still is in the great work of American inde- 
pendence. 

The fact of this influence was first questioned, then denied. 
Its existence, however, is attested by the sentiments of the 
two people, and by another phenomenon which cannot be 
otherwise explained — ^namely, the analogy between the prin- 
ciples of the two republics, which have survived a century 
and a half, on both sides of the Atlantic ; and the phenomenon 
is all the more singular when we realize that the new regime 
ran contrary to all established customs and laws. On the 
other hand, if the political system of America is different 
from that of England, its customs, intellectual habits, civil 
legislation, religious tendencies, and its social life conform 
very closely to British tradition. To this we must add that 
its language and literature have served at the same time as 
interpreter and friend. The honor of calling himself an 
Anglo-Saxon fills the American with pride, even though he 
be individually of quite different origin. The immigrant 
in the second generation forgets his mother tongue, brings 
himself up as an American, and affects to speak nothing but 
English, anglicizes his name, and glories in his renunciation. 
It is only later on — ^very much later on — ^that he comes back 
to Europe in search of ancestors. 

II 

Thus, with the assistance of many influences, among which 
France has not been the least, there was formed through- 
out what is now the United States a new and indigenous 
institution. Its principal characteristics are in such bold 
relief that they strike the attention of the most inattentive 
observers, and their notation is, so to speak, classic. Accord- 
ing as we view them from the angle of the optimist or the 
pessimist, to blame or to praise, the adjective differs, but 
the enumeration is always the same. 

Among Americans — if we allow them to talk for them- 
selves — the optimists boast as the eminent qualities of their 
race: self-confidence, a spirit of fair play, energy, love of 
social order, an aptitude for organization, personal develop- 
ment and collective education, a religious spirit, and the 
struggle for equality of social conditions and of opportunity. 
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The pessimist, on the other hand, deplores the industrial 
ideal and business spirit, a certain emotional and " con- 
ventional sentimentality," a " spiritual debility " in re- 
ligious life, a " lack of form " in social life, a " voluntary 
blindness " in political life, and, finally, a " nonchalant in- 
difference " to all questions which do not relate to business. 

These two judgments may, indeed, be reconciled into a 
single verdict : the North American, the ' * classic ' ' Ameri- 
can, hurried forward by the necessity of doing big things and 
of doing them quickly, because of the size of his territory 
and of the immensity of his task, has developed a quality of 
action which has made of him a man of business and a man 
of work. Maintained by his Puritan origin in a disposition 
of religious atavism, he has respected this framework of 
traditional civilization, and has developed it by living in 
its spirit; having felt in his isolation the value of faith, 
he exaggerates its estimate at times to a degree in which 
skeptic Europe would perceive a tendency to heresy or 
superstition. 

The value of the individual and his personal share of 
human energy constitutes an inestimable force in so great 
a field of action. This energy has been developed, and is 
being developed constantly, by physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual exercise and by continuous activity, unavoidable 
corollary to the gymnastics of this strenuous life; a con- 
stant appeal is made to the necessity of individual and col- 
lective education. The human being is becoming a mecha- 
nism oiled and admirably fitted and adjusted for the service 
which he is called upon to render. These admirable types of 
animal man, muscle and brain, which America offers as 
models to modem times, are the products of unceasing effort 
and of natural selection. 

If one adds that the type in question has the freedom 
of an immense territory of widely differing climates, peo- 
pled by men of great diversity of origin, completing the rich- 
ness and variety of its gifts and culture; if one observes 
that the national effort for a century and a half, through 
its political system, its customs, and social in'stitutions, 
tends to develop its weapons of defense and of attack for 
the battle of life; and if one adds that the American man, 
" homo americanus," has been able to develop himself nor- 
mally, free from the restraint imposed by certain heredities 
and by burdensome traditions, free from the subordination 
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of classes, the menace of uneasy neighbors, the obligation 
to military service and certain penurious economies, one can 
readily understand how this people has developed strong 
originality and a proud attitude and reached perhaps the 
limit of human growth. 

But if this type exists, if it is vigorous and easily multi- 
plied ; if, in spite of certain weaknesses and blemishes, it still 
remains a model, or may I say a standard of which the human 
race may well be proud, we still have to define its real value, 
what are the chances for its propagation and its further 
advancement — ^in a word, the conditions for its success and 
survival. 

Everybody admits that the American, " the American 
we admire," is the product of conditions confined to certain 
States, or rather to certain large cities; the American who 
has several decades of residence and establishment, of the 
upper or middle classes closely identified with the national 
institutions, proud of the name already transmitted through 
several generations — a " democracy " which, as was the case 
in the republics of antiquity, has already become a species 
of aristocracy. 

Will the American type of to-morrow be entirely in con- 
formity with that which has just been described? An ap- 
parent doubt on this subject has begun to suggest itself to 
the minds of the best-informed American " Nationalists." 
Needless to bring up the " Negro " question or the question 
of the " Yellow Peril " in order to understand the point 
under discussion. 

Recently, with regard to the singular contest in wLicii 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt are engaged, one of the most 
prominent men of the Republic gave expression in my pres- 
ence to his doubts, not to say his anxiety. He was making 
a rapid " expose " of the conditions surrounding the con- 
test and allowing himself to prophesy the verdict, the secret 
of which is still locked in the breast of the American people. 
" We Americans," said he, and suddenly stopped. " We? 
Who are * we '? Has the American people remained what 
it was? The influx of immigrants so soon developed into 
voters is transforming America from day to day. Who 
can say what is the true social character of these millions 
of foreigners and their issue, whose steady incoming mingles 
them with our native stock?" The same person adds as 
an example: " There are to-day one million Jews in New 
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York. It is the largest Jewish city of the world, and their 
number iocreases daily. How will our old Puritan home 
withstand the inflow of this ' new Jerusalem '?" 

The aspect of an American city furnishes a striking pic- 
ture of the state of this unfinished, uneven, incompletely 
evolved civilization: by the side of buildings thirty, forty, 
fifty stories in height, the famous sky-scrapers which reach 
to the clouds, are small old-fashioned buildings of Dutch, 
English, or of Norman architecture, the homes of the first 
inhabitants. Half-way between the two are other houses of 
five or six stories, which recall the types of European cities, 
so that the general profile of these streets resembles, if I 
may be permitted so trivial a comparison, a nicked comb, 
the modern houses being the long teeth alternating with the 
old, worn houses, belittled by the insolent growth of their 
new neighbors, all resplendent in iron and steel and gold. 

In the land of multimillionaires equality of conditions 
and opportunity ends in a prodigious inequality of fortunes. 
In the land of the strenuous life the energetic effort has 
produced symptoms of fitful neurasthenia, which seems more 
and more to be the distemper of the time and of the coim- 
try; religious emotionalism has produced epidemics of 
miracle-seeking in such numbers and of such intensity as to 
furnish William James a wide field of observations, and a 
philosophy of " mind cure " somewhat surprising to the 
European mind. The redoubtable power of the " machine " 
and of ' ' Tammany ' ' has led the political and municipal 
systems into a species of violent anarchy that brings a 
Roosevelt into the arena with a programme in which mysti- 
cism and realism are most curiously blended. Finally, if 
I may credit warnings given me as to the approach of an 
evil not yet established, but, it seems, latent, the powerful 
university movement due to the signal generosity of multi- 
millionaires is fostering a new generation of intellectuals 
and scientists whose early apparition will put in the shade 
all the Old World ventures. Under the scarce grown trees 
of the American Oxfords and Cambridges a new harvest is 
preparing, to the confounding of the good, generous, pacific 
— if rather too rich — men who have sown the seed. 

To what conclusion must we come, unless it be that the 
American people is yet unformed and the American ideal 
not yet completely developed. The effort in that direction is 
worthy of admiration, and has produced marvelous results, 
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but in order that these results may be harmonized and made 
permanent a final progressive step is needed, and the finish- 
ing touch, as it were, must still be given. 

This final finishing touch will complete the statue, and 
without altering or defacing its powerful lines and graceful 
contour will perfect the work and stamp its definite char- 
acter. 

Ill 

It is peculiarly opportune at a time when the people of 
the United States, masters of their destiny, are close upon 
filling of their vast territory and beginning to overflow into 
other spheres, when the completion of the Panama Canal 
will make the United States the arbiter of both seas; at a 
time when the Latin republics and the neighboring Dominion 
of Canada are evolving rapidly toward a brilliant future — 
at such a juncture it is particularly opportune to seek what 
the spirit of America has to offer that is new and original 
to the people of the Old World, and what it would be useful 
for them to borrow from abroad. It will hardly excite sur- 
prise that in this study I shall keep particularly in mind 
the relation between North America and France. 

France has much to learn from America. There is a 
movement on foot to send American students to the French 
universities. Our young men, on the other hand, would do 
well indeed to cross the ocean and sojourn for a time — ^be 
it months or years — in America. I do not suggest or ask 
the impossible. I know how full are the lives of our younger 
generation, how our modest fortunes are taxed by the long 
sacrifice necessary for the proper education of our children, 
and I do not believe that a future notary or barrister, even 
a coming physician, has much to gain in pursuing his studies 
abroad ; but for those who have the leisure, and, less harassed 
by immediate needs, seek above all to become men — for these 
a sojourn in America will be an efficacious tonic and the best 
of fresh-air cures. The examples to be met with, the knowl- 
edge of certain usages, an acquaintance with certain casts of 
mind, a new way of looking at life, these things alone will 
repay the journey. Such travelers, should they multiply, 
will bring back to the stay-at-homes something of the atmos- 
phere of oversea to freshen our own land, somewhat too 
closed in, and which would find great good in opening wide 
its windows. The advantage of such " ventilation " may 
be readily shown. In the first place, it would be well to 
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rid ourselves of the " European prejudice," to shake off 
the contented softness which distends the muscles and weak- 
ens the nerves of the young men of our middle class, who by 
the mere fact of transplanting would become men of observa- 
tion and action. 

Indifferentism is the natural corollary of a humdrum ex- 
istence free from all surprises, where everything is fore- 
seen and regulated in advance. The day when our tyros' 
eyes are opened and they discover living reasons for action, 
observing its results in practical form, they will not be 
the last in the struggle and effort for the world's advance- 
ment. 

I wish that our young girls could undertake similar travels 
and sojourns. There are many institutions in the United 
States and in Canada for the cultivation of moral and physi- 
cal strength and health; more particularly in the United 
States the intellectual training of young girls is infinitely 
superior to anything we can conceive in France, Belgium, 
or England. The desire and determination to be oneself 
is no less evident in one sex than in the other. The methods 
for the education of women are of a very original and prac- 
tical character. American women are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable product of the transplanting of old races to a 
young continent. A young Frenchwoman of the world will 
lose none of her grace by coming under the exotic spirit 
of America, and may gain much in charm as well as in intel- 
lectual riches and self-possession. 

This quality of self-control is the principal benefit the 
French people would derive from a closer contact with 
North America. Constant surveillance and control of self 
is ever the object of education in America, whether in the 
family or in the school. May it not well be said that to 
accustom people to reflect upon the consequence of their acts 
is to adapt them to all the exigencies of life? 

One must not for a moment suppose that Americans in 
general are necessarily grave or sad in demeanor. There 
is quite to the contrary a certain gaiety and good-humor 
among Americans, which is certainly the result of constant 
activity and a desire for improvement. Sadness and bore- 
dom are the children of laziness. In this direction also 
how much have we learned from Americans? How empty 
are the lives of our middle class! The spirit of initiative 
and of organization, the taste for risk and adventure, the 
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impulse which seizes the future and commands destiny, the 
glad buoyancy which for so long a time characterized the 
French people, has been hindered and repressed, first by 
exaggerated timidity of the mothers, and by the peculiar 
narrowness in our system of education. 

If we wish to recover the tradition of French initiative, 
the seeds of which made possible the American continent, 
let us return to America in order to find it. President Roose- 
velt recalled, when he spoke to us at the Sorbonne, that wher- 
ever there is found on the new continent on the borders 
of the forest a lonely house or an isolated farm, the avant- 
garde, so to speak, some place known as the " Folly " or 
" Adventure," such an habitation is generally that of a 
Frenchman. Let us take up this tradition anew and fol- 
low in the footsteps of our ancestors. Let not the cult of 
Champlaiu be in word only, but let it, on the contrary, stir 
our very souls. America should give back to us after so 
many centuries the elixir of action with which in the begin- 
ning we endowed her. 

A more sustained and strenuous effort, more serious re- 
flection, a more erect and proud demeanor, physical and 
moral, such are the great lessons which the American people 
can give to a race which does not fear to multiply its tasks 
and its duties. 

Could we not in addition borrow from America something 
of the moral deportment which religious tradition has given 
her? In France we affect to treat rather cavalierly the 
problems which from the beginning of time have absorbed 
mankind. The problems I speak of are the problems of 
mystery and faith. Our reasoning suffices us, and is suf- 
ficient in itself. Is not this the self-sufficiency of pride and 
presumption? 

The unbending, positive mental attitude of the French- 
man when he has assumed a position or made up his mind 
often robs him of the support and comfort open to people 
of more flexible tendencies. The mentality which admits 
of no shadow is very dry and hard. What could we lose 
by holding less strictly to the mere result of human experi- 
ence and positive science? Is it not a sign of spiritual in- 
dolence to refuse to seek beyond? 

I do not intend to raise at this point a question which of 
all others is the most serious. I am not qualified to teach 
any gospel, nor do I ignore that in America, as in Eng- 
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land, the tendency is toward a certain latitudinarianism in 
religion. Perhaps the Anglo-Saxons are about to pass 
through a phase not unlike that through which France has 
been passing for more than a century. Nevertheless, the 
great majority among them believe that there are advan- 
tages in not wrenching too brutally from the individual 
and the commimity traditions which have so long sustained 
them in their struggles against barbarism and destiny. 

For the individual, religion, according to observations of 
William James, " makes easy inevitable sacrifices and even 
helps us to find happiness." If this were merely an illusion 
it would still be an incomparable comfort. As to society, 
the advantage of an established rule as old as the world, lies 
in the tendency toward consolidation and permanency. The 
entire accumulation of human experience is conserved in an 
established moral teaching whose main lines are universal 
and intangible. What wiser course than to pass on this 
teaching to our children! If the individual so desires he 
will surely be able, when he becomes master of himself, to 
break away from its discipline. 

Gabriel Hanotaux. 
(To he Continued) 



